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ABSTRACT 
This study examined the relationships between various 
components cf organizational control and individual teacher reports 
of autonomy. The effects of two types of control were exanined: 
information-gathering structures (such as observatio ) and directive 
control structures (such as rales). The data for the -study were drawn 
from a survey of 35 schools in southeastern Michigan, from the 
Bichigan Educational Assessment Progras, the Michigan Department of 
Educaticn's Register of Professional-Personnel, Michigan school 
district offices, and the 1970 United States Census. The survey used 
two questionnaires, one for building dministrators and one for 
teachers. It was expected that more elaborate control structures 
would be associated with decreased levels of individual. reported 
-autonomy. This expectation was not’ widely supported by the data a 2 
analysis. Neither type cf control was regularly agsociated at: 
statistically significant levels with teacher percepticns of their 
own autonomy. In fact there was some suggestion that ccntrol actually 
enhances perceived autonomy. Explanations for these unexpected ™ 
findings may lie in the role of organizational structures in 
facilitating teacher influence attempts and on the role of , 
administrative expectations in. facilitating individual professional 
practice. Future work must specify processes’ intervening between 
control structures and individual experiences and explore the 
nenconstraining effects of control. (author/Jh) . 
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, desired structured relationships of these various factors, roles are desig- 


Abstract 


While one might expect teachers to perceive themselves as constrained 
in proportion to the amount of control imposed upon them, this paper 
presents findings which dispute such expectations. The effects of two. 
types of control structures are examined: “Anformation-gathering structures  \ 
(e.g., Obseryation) and directive control structures (e.g., rules). ‘The me 


; ‘analysis relies on questionnaire and case study data. It finds few signi- . 


ficant relationships between control and perceived autonomy and some sugges-— \ 
tion that control actually enhances perceived autonomy. Future work must 


‘specify processes intervening between control structures ‘and individual | 


experiences and explore the nonconstraining aitecke of control. 
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Most sociologists tack accepted the fs of 
organizations as artificial constructs with w ach to marshall available 
means in pursuit of a set of goals. The dale ‘are taken as given, and the 
svobien-fex the organization is establishing structures chigugli which the 
means or resources can be efficiently used. The organizational resources — 
include the energy, skills and Knowledge of organizational members. These 


must be interrelated with tools and raw digsevtale In order to achieve the 


nated into which individuals can be fitted. Individuals chosen to occupy a 


role are, thus, subject fo organizational control by virtue of the organiza- 


‘tional need to ‘structure the interrelationships of roles and other factors. 


‘A fundamental corollary of this conceptualization of organizations, therefore, 


is that organizations place: limits on the behavior of individuals who work 

in them (Hall, 1975). «Organizations, including schools, attempt to control 

member behavior for three specific. reasons (Scott, 1966). Since most 

organizational actors lack adgquate skills and sogteEe at least at first 

to apply their energies for patisfactory organizational goal attainment, 

these actors must be guided/in their work. Second, actors must be controlled 

insofar as they lack internal motivation to perform correctly. And third, 

the work of various actors must be coordinated, this need increasing with 

increased functional differentiation and interdependence (Blau, 1970). 
Individual autonomy is ieetned as the domain of decisions in which the 

individual is free of constraint in the selection of goals and the application 

of means in pursuit of those goals. Individual autonomy, so defined, is, 

an inverse’ function of organizational control imposed on individuals. We a 


would expect, therefore, that individuals experience Gre suizerinne? struc~ 


‘tures as panei and even repressive. - aK 


Autonomy is of particular salience in organizations whose members iene 


professionals for whom it is a key occupaf$ional value. Even in such “settings, 


however, the need for coordination leads to the imposition of external control 


on otherwise autonomous professionals. Some dccupations, such as teaching, 
nursing, social work, and dental hygiene, claim professional status but are 
not completely oranan: this status. For members" of these "semiprofessiors" 
autonomy is highly valued but organizational control often severely limits 
individual autonomy. Of the semiprofessions, teachers are particularly 
worthy of attention, because several factors likely to: influence the iupawt~ 
tion of control on téachers and their success in obtaining autongmy are in 
flux. These include the educational accountability movement, the reluctance 
of the electorate to vote tax monies, increased rates’ of educational innova- 
tion, and declining school populations. ‘ 

Porter, ‘Lawler, and Hackman (1975) have Sonwentuslitnad the processes . 
through which organizations control individuals in terms congruent with ° 
the Weberian perspective on: organizations. The imposition of control begins 
with setting standards for individual performance consistent with organi 
zational goals. Next, individual performance is-monitored. Third, the 
individual performance is compared with the standards. And finally, efforts 
are made to shape individual behavior in order to approniaace the standards + 


\better. : “te 


. This four-step’ process can be viewed in terms of the flow of information 
between teachers and administrators. This involves administrators finding 
out how teachers are pexfouminis (monitoring) and communicating to teachers 


how to 


etter match performance to standards (shaping). Two aspects of 
control schools will be distinguished. The first involves the gathering 
of information about teacher behavior and performance. Here, information 
about teachers flows to administrators. This information becomes the basis 
for the secon h aspect of control, directives issued by administrators to 
teachers about desired behavior and parepensnce The two types of control 
are, thus, cyclically related. Both information-gathering and directive 
control cam be personally or impersonally effected. Personal information- 
gathering control methdds in schools center on classroom observation. 


Impersonal control structures of this type include standardized testing and 
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‘ 


- educational sbeueeantiiey: Personal directive control includes informal 
converaation in which administrators make, suggestions to teachers but here 
‘ will focus oh formal teacher evaluation. Impersonal directive control | 
includes rules ‘and procedures and systems of rewards and punishments. ; oe, ta 


The, distinction between personal and impersonal control is important 


‘ for at least two reasons. First, personal control involves face-to-face 


interactions between individuals whose hierarchical statuses differ. Since’ 


teachers often feel that hierarchical status differentials between them- 


selves and administrators are unjustified, euch interactions may: be accompan” 
ied by considerable tension (Crozier, 1964). Sesbnd, personal control allows 
administrators’ considerable discretion in the determination - of the inten-~ 
sity with which control is applied, to whom to apply it at what levels 

of intensity, and the standards against “which adequate performance is 

: to be measured. While impersonal control may be subject to occasional 
administrative discretion, as well, formalization and standardization of 
impersonal control methods reduces such discretion ‘and also gives teachers 

a basis for contesting the discretionary application of impersonal control 
which they feel is arbitrary or discriminatory. The elaboration of 
contractual work rules, for exampl@, represents teacher efforts to limit 

‘ administrator discretion by substituting impersonal for personal control. | 
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The Data 
. es 

All the data for this paper describe junior high and middle schools. 
The data are drawn from a number of soygees. The most important of these 
is a survey of 35 schools in Southeastetn Michigan,» selected as a stratified 
random sample. In order to limit the number of strata in the sampling , 
design, about¢one-third of the available: junior high and middle schools 
in-the sampling area were excluded from the population. A comparison 
of structural characteristics at the included’ and excluded schools indicates ° 
‘that the findings to be reported can probably be extrapolated to all schools 
of this level in the sampling area (see Leiter, 1977). The survey used’ 
- two questionnaires, one for building administrators (response rate. viehuelly 


100%) and another for. a random sample of teachers ‘at each-school (response 


' rate 692, ‘yielding ' an average of seven teachers per school). Additional. 


Poroniathvel informatio 46 available from the Michigan Educational Assess- 
ment Program and the Mid Ghigan Department of Education's Register of . e 
Professional Personnel. These provide data about the socid-economic setting 
of, the school” and the composition and characteristics of the ‘staff and . e “a . 
student body. School district-level data were obtained a district 
offices and from the 1970 United States census. ; a 
‘The interpretation of ENEEE data will be greatly aided by cugibittee in 
three intensive case studic 8, “given pseudonyms for anonymity. and easy 
reference. Village School, located at the center of.a rural: _area, serves 
seventh and eighth graders most ‘of whom. ars bussed to the school. The . 
principal is a man in ‘his thirties who appears to be personally sponsored ' 
by the superintendent. The superintendent selected him from the ranks of 
the district high school teachers and athletic coaches, first to serve “on a 
state-wide panel for curriculum development in health education and later, 2 


for administrative positions, The principal maintains very close contact 


with the superintendent, chetking with him and deferring ‘to him on many 
matters, including the handling of disagreements between himself and the 
faculty. The faculty is dis inguished by unusual solidarity, both among 
teachers themselves ‘and in opposition to the principal. : The teachers 
interact spiritedly in the t¢achers' lounge, have parties on the outside, - 
and even circulate a gossipy newsletter. Part of their conversation ie 
focused on their antagonisti relationship with the principal, ‘against’ , F . 
whom they complain and plan he filing of grievances. 
Ring School, located on] the edge of Detroit's suburban ring, serves a 
‘ seventh through ninth grade S most of whom are bussed. to the school. 
. The principal commands the ¢steem of teachers, students, and the community. 
He was a football and wrestling coach in the district, high school, became 7 i 
known for his leadership qualities and his ability to motivate and disci- 
’ pline students, and was selected without any previous administrative exper- aes, 
fence as the first principal of Ring School. In contrast to the principal | 
at Village School, the principal at Ring School does not regularly consult 
with the district superintendent, but runs his school very much on his own. 
The teachers express satisfaction with their work, especially with the 
leadership offered by the principal. They are not nearly as cohesive 4s 
_the teachers at’ Village School. -Their ties are more to the school and the 


rm 


a 
‘principal than to one another.+ 


‘Gity Schooi is ond: of fi y-five middle -schoots aeantuad in eight © 
. regions o£ the Detroit! Public $chools. It is located near ‘downtown Detroit 
Be vin a mixed Latino and Appalach an, white area. D ségregation has changéd the 
. composition of the student bod {to Mh sft ese numbers of whites, 
f bIacks, and Latino students.. é principal, a/ black, was chosen by the 
* Latino, community when Ehey saw that the pee o£ - black students would soon 
an and parents, but spends 


_ little time on; the internal Management of ' the gchioot. This.is eft ‘to two - woe 


be increasing. He works effecti ely wit 


lower level- administrators ‘called unit/ heads. Units are- pei within . 


‘ the school." They eee acaded hic Aevorenence when: the court 


was conducted. The faculty’ is- Sie t one-third ‘black, aucatitas he proportio 

“black in’ ‘the student ‘body,’ but only two. of the teachers are of | 

origin. © ‘Teachers express stave co neh about the inability, of |the school ° 

Ro control its students. They re ‘especially is by mobtens: 

‘ caused. by student absenteeisin and tdtdiness. ; 
‘ ~/ yy 
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Operationalizing Perceived Autorfomy from ‘the Surve 
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Operationalizations ‘for explariatpry and control variables are giver. 
,as ‘the concepts ‘behind them are introfluced. The ‘concept’ of perceived autonomy,‘ 
‘the dependent variable, has already bb en introduced. Moreover, its operation-_ i 


alization is complex. For: these’ reaspns, the basic outline jof nine operation-- ae 


é Ss », alizations of ‘perceived autonomy is fiven at this point. (A fuller description 
"of these measures, and the - conceptual} and empirical _considefations which * _ 
underly them is available in Leiter, LOFTS) O28" ge =< ; 2 

Perceived autonomy. is assessed [in ‘three decision dcnains: clagsroom 
and pedagogy, coordination, and perponal behavior. Foe each domain, autonomy {| 
" refers eas individual. ‘control over decisions. Such cohtrol may ‘arise from con i 
trol over the final decision or frgm substantial. influence, relative to if . ; 
& 


the. influence of others, over the decision making process. Operational 


4 . 


* dzations ‘of autonomy ‘reflecting. ea h ‘type of controt are included. ° 


a 


Control’ over final: decisions Ls ‘portrayed by domain’ summary scales 
\: and ‘by individual decision items. Ali of these are based 8 Feachr responses. 


with respect: to 28 "matters of cdnfern to teachers" to the question: 


Thinking about yourself, ig the final decision in this matter mad 


7+ ° (1) completely by you ~ : 
ali > (2): by you and others, jo ntl 
(3) not’ at ali by you. 


The 28 items were grouped fora priori reasons into the three decision 
, domains. For. the classroom and ~coordination domains, the inter-item 


correlations allowed (i. Bei did not contradict the a priori groupings) 


the formation of summary scales. Item weights in the first 
; principal component were used‘to form each, summary scale., The constituent 


decisions ant weights for these two summary scales’ are: 


Cligerame Autonomy Summary Scale 


what texts to use (.23) 
« what student behavior is permissible in classroom (.34) 
“what topics to cover (.39) 
. when to test students on hdmework (.25) 
* amount and kind of homework (.44) 
whether to discuss controversial topics in class (.38) 
when to file lesson plans (.16). 
which discipline methods to use (.26) . 
whether to use individual or group work in class (.44) 


Coordination Autonomy Summary Scale ‘ ~ 


when to have conferences with parents (.17) ., 

whether teacher attends school-wide meetings (.26) 
whether to discuss controversial topics in class (.35) 
when to file lesson plans (.40) 

for what use a personal or business day is permitted (.45) 
which outside speakers and materials to use (.17) 


whether teacher leaves school in non-class hours (. ae ; 


which discipline method(s) to use {.24) 
how much to spend on materials (, 26) 


For the personal b mrtae decision domain, the Catenion correlations 
‘gare: weak and a. \This domain is, therefore, not represented by 
a summary scale but rather by two decision items, "What lifestyle is appro- 
"and "whether teacher leaves school in non-class 
hours." Two other, decision items, well weighted in neither auienatey scale, 


are also included among the dependent variables in the data analysis: 


priate outside of sehoels, 


"when. to have conferences with parents" and "which outside ea and 
materials\ to sue." ‘ . 

Relative influence over the decision making process, the other source 
of autonomy, is measured for all three decision domains (but not for 


constituent \decisions). The questionnaire items use the’ " 


control graph" 
approach of Tannenbaum and his colleagues (1968). Teacherg reported their 
perceptions of the actual influence the individual teacher. and several other 
actors exercise over the three domains. The individual teacher’ s influence 
in éach domaif® was compared with the average of the influences of the other 
actors to give three ‘relative influence items. 
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ods 
' Overall, then, perceived autonomy is operationalized with nine 


measures distributed over three decision domains: 


eI. Classroom Autonomy 


A. Summary scale 


B. Influence measure 
Coordination Autonomy 


A. Summary scale 


B. Influence measure 


‘C. Outside speakers item 


D. Parent’ conferences item 
III. Personal Behavior Autonomy 


-A. Influence measure 


B. Lifestyle item 


C. Non-class hours item 


t ; “4 
: '. The rest of the paper is divided in two. The first part examines 
_ personal and impersonal control structures through which information 
-is gathered and directives issued. For each stfucture, the expected 
effects on teacher autonomy are discussed. The basic expectation, ‘ 
consistent with the Weberian perspective, is always that the elaboration 
of control limits individual autonomy... Where approp#iate, some ; 
qualifications are given. After discussing the expected effects, the > 
control structure is operationalized using the survey data. 
The second part of the chapter evaluates the expected effects 
; using the survey data. Additionally, the qualifications outlined in , 
a the first part of the chapter are examined along with the aicects of 
, any other factors suggested by the data, , 


-. .- 


Expected ‘Effects and Opérationalézat}ons 
, * ~ 
Unless otherwise noted, the operationalizations of control struc- 
tures are based on data’ fromquestionnaires completed by one of the 
“A school sdalintaccacers.and then applied at the school level. All ; 
teachers from the same school receive the same value for such school 
level variables. This is logical not only. because of the ways in 
which these data were collected but also conceptually because of the 
contextual nature of these. structural characteristics. Usually, 
teachers at the same school are “subject toa common school structure. 
. \ They are, thus exposed to about the same idvel of the school-level 
; 3 


factor, although they may not all be, affected in the same way by it. 


Classroom Observation: Personal Information Gathering Control . . - 


Supervision is the element of the organizational control system 
which operates through face-to-face contact bétween superordinates and 
subordinates. Supervision involves both the gathering of information 


about subordinate work performance and the issuing of directives by | 


a“ 


superordinates. In schools thesé two elements of supervision are 
distinguished aivckesieisetic: and evaluation, respectively. Observa- ° 
tion can be expected to limit teacher autonomy by helping administra- 
tors monitor behaviors which can,.then, be compared to standards 
administrators hold for good teaching. 


‘ ma While teacher observation is a part of che control system at 


we? 


a. ORE Schools and is often prescribed foemally, several factors decrease 
.its impprtance compared to other control modes. First*administrators, 
such, those in the intensive case study schools, believathat they can 
learn how well teachers are controlling their students bs bas classroom 
observation. Since teachers often send ol sbettaving studed ts to the main 
. ; office for disciplinary action, many administrators believe the number 
of students who. are sent ko the office indicates a teacher's level of 
Stk etCuey in maintaining order. Administrators depend on this indirect 
indicator because they believe, perhaps justifiably (Schlechty, 1976) , 
that students are on theit best behavior when the principal is in the 
classroom, that, in effect, students enter into a temporary alliance’ 
with the teacher against the principal. Therefore the more central | 
classroom control is to the administrator's standard of good teacher 


performance, the less likely~he is to rely on Sbservatton.” 


‘ Second, administratars' confidence that their own knowledge of 
subject matter areas is adequate te judge: the competence of the teachers 
under observation may vary. This probleh has sometimes been solved in ; 
the past by leaving the ‘ judgment of a teacher's subject matter compe- 
tence to the appropriate department chaliueeadn. Budgetary cutbacks 
and the increasing stress in the /unior high school yeats on the social 
adjustment rather than the academic advancement of children have led to 
the demise of departmental organization in many schools. For example, 
the reorganization of Detroit junior high schools as middle schools was 

' ’ accompanied by the elimination of academic departments. This puts more 

\ + of the burden of judging the subject matter skills of teachers on prin- 

; cipals and assistant principals, whose experience may be so narrow or so 
restricted Eo nonacademic Sub] Sets that they are ill-equipped to assess 
the pedagogical competence of much of their Faaulied.” Insofar as ad- 
ministrators themselves lack the skills to judge their teachers, they 
may deemphasize classroom observation as a means of control. 

‘A third reason why personal classroom observation can be expected 
to play a relatively minor role inthe control system is that the physical 
_i1solation of the classroom forces the principal to open the classroom 
door quite obviously, enter a place where he is not a regular actor, 


and probably iaterrupt the usual pattern of interaction. In 


N 


re 


10 


particular, as noted earlier, students, quite conscious of the princi- 


pal's presence, may act differently than they usually do. 

' Teacher contracts, by often prescribing the rights and duties of 
both teachers and administrators with regard to observation, may also 
make the observed performance unreprésentative. For example, in 
some contracts the administrator is required to notify the teacher in 
advance of his intention to observe. This allows the teacher and 
perhaps the students to plan something special and unusual. In some 
contracts, teachers are given the option to comment on the evaluation 
of the observation session.© This specific provision and the overall 
presence of rules about observation in contracts indicate that obser- 
vation often is seen as an adversary situation, setting administrator 
‘against teacher rather than a cooperative situation in which the 
administrator gathers information to help the teacher. In an adver- 
sary situation the teacher may try to alter the normal classroom 
‘situation to protect himself. ; ? _ 

Finally and related to the above, teacher resistance may make 
observation less useful for the gathering of accurate information. 
Teachers may resist observation for four reasons. First, believing 
themselves to be professionals, they may find in observation a mani- 
festation of hierarchical authority and therefore an intrusion on the 
domain in which they feel they ought to exercise control. Second, 
believing themselves to be subject matter experts, teachers may dis- 
trust the administrator's competence in the relevant subject area and 
therefore doubt the principal’ s ability to judge their performance 
accurately. This is quite the same apprehension administrators hold. 
Third, teachers may fear that the Principat will not dtatinediah 
between student performance and teacher performance. Some students 
mi@behave or learn poorly despite good teaching. This.is quite the 
opposite fear from that of administrators that exceptional student 


efforts at the time of observation will mask usual teacher performance. 


Finally, administrators often do not make clear their standards for 
good eae Teachers may consequently feel administrators 
evaluate what they observe according to differegt standards for 
different teachers, using discretion in this way to build cases 


against teachers of whom they are predisposed to think ill. This was 


° 


h= 
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’ precisely the fear of teachers at: Village sefitio where ‘the principal. | . 
gathered information extensively but did not give much indication : 
about his standards and expectations. The general mistrust. of the Sop, F vo 

ae? principal at Village School suggests, however, that where teachers ' 

= feel more positively about the principal, their resistance “eC ‘observa- 

: bh og tion may be less, Teacher resistance to observation should decrease . 

he teacher cooperation with ‘administrator. efforts to monitor teacher 

ere j performance and limit the information available _by this method. a 
ro * "All four. of these factors, then, contribute to the expectation? 

that inte intrendts will rely less on classroom observation for the 
ee gathering of information about teacher per formance than its potential ~~ 

, for monitoring would lead one to predict. However, where administra- 
tors feel'.the maintenance of classroom order is not central to 
‘teacher performance, where administrators fee previous skills in 

“academic areas, and where the teachers generally are satisfied with 
the motives and action of the principal, ‘the usefulness of classroom 
observation for the gathering of information about teacher performance 
may be enhanced. . , 

Variation in use’ of and reliance upon classroom observation will 
be operationalized by three variables. First, administrators ranked 
the importance, of classroom observation for teacher promotion in 
comparison to other criteria of performance, such as student perfor- . 
Mance, parental approval, and compliance with rules and procedures. Fe 
The higher ranking the more important observation is for teacher pro- 
motion. Second, the administrator's reports of the adequacy 
of observation for judging teacher performance ‘were combined 
in a scales’? A high score on the scale indicates that pase mR 
the administrators feel the information they get is adequate for , | 

l evaluating teacher performance. Third, the principal reported hdw 4 

- much he favors "observing teachers and consulting with them afterwards" 

as a.method for.."ifproving the educational program at [his]...school." ; 

The ‘higher the response, the more he favors this method. While there , “ 

. is no measure here for the actual pattern of use of observation, the : 
wo three measures to be used woudd seem to compensate by including both 

the administrator’ s motivations for and confidence in his program ‘of 


_observat ion; 


The absence of a behavioral indicator for the availability or 
frequency of ‘classroom observation is troublesome in one way, however. 
»° The adequacy scale can be assumed to result from an interaction of 
_ the availability of observation and the need for observation. Where 
the need for observation is low, a low level of availability may 
“= produce the same adequacy rating as where both components’ are high. 
The effects of these two situations, both with the same adequacy : -" 
ratings, on teacher autonomy can be expected to differ substantially. se 
Since the two'situations cannot be distinguished with these data; | 
_the adequacy scale's relationship to the ‘neasures of autonomy and to 


other variables is less predictable than one would wish.® ; 


Standardized Testing: Impersonal Information Gathering Control 
Standardized testing can serve to gather information about 


: student performance but also may be used to monitor teacher perform 
7 _ance without the personal contact between teachers may resist, thus 
enhancing the capacity of the schogl to control teachers. Test data 
) ‘are uséd differently *from school to school. At Ring School, test data 
“were simply used on occasion to defend administrative decisions about 
‘student: placement. At Village School, however, the data were used to 
evaluate the “success of the curriculum and possible needs for the. 
a , reinforcement of effort id particular classrooms or by particular 
“teachers. _ These more datatied uses of testing data required careful 
analysis of the data, provided at this school by the counselors.” 
The role of standardized testing|in the control systen will be 
operationalized by measuring the frequency with which tests are given. 


, 


The frequency measure is the number of times a typical student takes te 
C : eo? a standardized achievement or other standardized test during his or ' 
“her career af the “school. Frequency is not a close indicator of the .. 


wage importance of testing or of the emphasis assigned to test results. 


; Unfortunately, no other measures are available. - ; 
. ee ~y i : } ae ¢ 
| Educational Accountability: Impersonal Information Gathering Control 
. Implementation of the concept of educational accountability in 
* “Michigan has been based on redefining ‘educational outcomes so that 


’ 


. « 
‘ : 


- 


they can be measured directly. An important tooi in this process is 
the revision of curricula in terms of Performance-baged’ Objectives 
_(PBO's). When curricula are revised in this way, a statement that a i . 
student learns fact or concept "A," can be accompanied by a 
statement that the student who has learned "A"- is able to do "B. a 
"B" is a PBO. . 
The Michigan Department of Education has mandated the gradual 
‘ revision of curricula in all’ sobog? districts in terms of PBOs. It 
. has ‘provided workshops where local educators cati learn the use of PBOs 
and at the same time write a state-wide. set of PBOs for various sub- 
ject areas. Additionally, all fourth; and seventh graders in the state 
take criterion-referenced achievement tests, the Michigan Educational. , 
‘hwesauene Program tests, which are designed to medsure achievement ~ 
with respect te these state-wide PBOs. Schools vary, substantially inw se 
a * the extent to which they have followed the lead of ‘the state Depart- 
ment of Education in: revising curricula, collecting information about 
mS classroom outcomes, and assessing responsibility: for those outcomes. 
While some schools have merely begun rewriting curricula in terms of 
PBOs, others base semester examinations on PBOs and even evaluate 
teachers according’ to student progress on PBOs. 
' The potential of the educational accountability program to con~ . - 
Strain teachers lies in the specification of standards in measurable 
terms. With PBOs,’ educational outcomes can be determined much more 
fully than they have been previously in y districts. Moreover, 
. uniformity can be imposed on educational outcomes much as uniform . 
“production is assured in factories. In public, teacher - 
objection, voiced through teacher organizations, center.on taking 
- | choices about what. to teach away from teachers. In private conversa- 
tion, however, teachers also express concern that Ehey will soon be 
evaluated in te of their students’ achievement. “They object that 
manysother factgrs besides teaching determine student achievement. 
The clear specification of standards against which performance .can be 
measured may, however, pgotect teachers from arbitrary or "subjective" 
administrative evaluations. This reduces administrator discretion in 
the managing of the school. °%-° * . | . 


oo 


/ 


A 
Accountability is opérationalized here by a Guttman scale which 
measures variation in the use of PBOs by schools. This scale has a 


coefficient of reproducibility of. .93. 0 


Evaluat io Personal Directive Control’ 


At most schools; evaluation is a formal procedure used as the 
basis for decisions to renew contracts, grant tenure,. and promote 
teachers to new positions. Written records are usually created and 
placed in the teacher's personnel filei - Teacher behavior is, thus, ’ 
staped by the reinforcement of a positive evaluation and the suggestion 


,to change of a negative evaluation. The evaluation procedure, often 


prescribed in the teachers’ contract, typically provides for the: 
evaluating administrator and the evaluated RRACHGE (£0 meet ‘to discuss 
the evaluation. ; {his discussion of the evaluation allows the admini- 
Stratoe to give the teacher inatructions about desired. behavior. 

For example, at Ring School, an administrator was’ xplicit about the 
use fie makes of evaluation it a time to ‘rein fpree for nontedired 
teachers the. general. expectations fhe school! holds for teachers 
behavior. In part the: evaluation and the subsequent discussion are 
focused. around one. or more obgérvations of the teacher's classroom 
performance. The importance of evaluation as a method of control is 
subject, therefore, to the same limiting factors as observation. 


_ The use of evaluation is operationalized by two-measures of fre- 


quency, the frequencies of evaluation of tenured and nontenured 


steachers. One end of each of these scales was collapséd in. coding, ‘ 

. making these ordinal level variables. It is reasonable to assume that 
‘control increases with the frequency of evaluation. Since evaluation. 
isa key procedure in deciding whether to. grant tenure, administrators 


at almost all schools take time fox the evaluation of nontenured 
teachers. The evaluation of tenured teachers is much less pressing 
and, therefore, may vary in frequency gore than the evaluation of non- 
tenured teachers. The frequency of evaluation of tenured teachers may 
be determined by other demands on administrators, such as the level 


of environmental pressure. Greater variation of such evaluation may 


allow: it/ a statistically greater role in predicting the impact of the 


control system on teacher reports of autonomy. ’ 
a Z 


: Rules and Procedures: Impersonal Directive Control 


Generally, rules and procedures, y prescribing work rules, 
should limit teacher autonomy. ° This ne be true especially when the : 
rules are actually enforced. Enf rcement depends on the availability ’ 
of administrative staff for monitoring work performance. ° Directive 
‘control by rules, thus, is closely tied to information gathering con- 
trol. Rules require the least personal intervention in enforcement 
when they are written down (formalized), and ,applied sia through- 
out the organization (standardized). » 


While the, overall effects of. this type of ct decal constra 
teachers, several aspects of the.use of rules and procedures may 
‘enhance teacher autonomy or at least the perceptions thereof. As dis- 
cussed earlier, rules may decrease teacher resistance to hierarchical 
infringements of rights they claim as professionals’ by replacing face- 


to-face contact between status anequaTos Rules, such as those negoti-— 


‘ “ated by teachers’ organizations to regulate working conditions, may 


institutionalize aspects of teacher autonony) (Moeller, 1964). ‘Rules 
may decrease uncertainty and with it the dependerice of teachers on those ~ 
who would exercise discretion in the absence or rules, thus increasing 
teacher autonomy (Crozier, 1964). Formalization and standardization 
should increase this effect. 

_ Both principals and assistant principals were asked to report in 
Sieh of twenty-eight areas the school has and enforces rules. The is 
. Same twenty-eight areas were uged: to assess teacher perceptions of 
their autonony. To correspond to the autonomy summary scales for the 
classroom and coordination decision domains, parallel rules scales 
were created using areas ‘and weights derived for the. summary ‘scales. 
High scores on these scales indicate agreement among administrators on 
the existence and enforcement of rules, especially those emphasized . 
in the autonomy summary scales. In addition, teachers were asked a 
\sertes of questions which scaled to. give. an indication of the extent 
of formalization and standardization at, the school. 4 high score on 


+ 
* 


the scale indicates a school where rules and procedyres are highly 

formalized and standardized. A final opgrationalization is provided 
by the principal's response of how much he favors "providing. effective 

rules, procedures, and guidelines" as a method "for improving the edu- 


cational program at [his]...school." The higher the response the more 


he favors this method. ° ‘ 


3 : Rewards and Punishments: Impersonal Directive Control ; 
a: For Weber and’ students of bureaucratic organization who have 


followed him, a key element- of organizational structure has been the 


degree to which technical competence (i.e., performance consistent with 
bi a given set of goals) is the criterion which the organization rewards 
‘ (Hall, 1962). For Weber, technital competence is derived from both 
training and experience, but not from such particularistic ties as 
eae. re kinship or: friendship. Teacher salaries are largely a SURE RTOS of 
o levels of training and experience. 
| The use of tachnical competence as a criterion for rewards has , 
different implications at the times of hiring and of promotion or con- 
wos tract renewal. At hiring, it refers largely to achievement in college 
'-Qr graduate school. At promotion, competence also refers to job per- 
formance. This difference results in different possible effects on 
‘as teacher autonomy. If the amount and quality of training a candidate 
has received is used as a criterion for hirtyg, the image of the 
faculty members as professional educators may.be enhanced. Becker 
(1962) has argued that professionalization cones from the manipulation — t 
: of the image or symbol of professionalism by members of professional- eee : 
izing occupations to -lay claim to the attendant rights and priseaetseie 
When hiring practices are focused‘ on the ‘candidate's training, 
teachers at a school may be better able to claim professional status 
and greater ‘autonomy, te As ‘ 
The degree to which merit is used as a Criterion in teacher hiring 
will be operationalized here by administrator ratings of the extent to 
‘which candidates for ‘teaching jobs at the enon are helped or hurt 
: » by high grades, graduate education, high test SCOTES,. specialization, 
and teaching experience. These will be combined into a scale coded 


te 


k= 
c 
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" chances of an applicant, 


of rewar 


, order 


_\ a 


such that a high score indicates that excellent : ‘raining helps the . 
12. 


. To some ‘extent rewarding competence ‘with prompnion by showing ‘hat 


the school values high quality teaching, should also help teachers 


claim their’ rights as Professionals to autonomy. ‘This, however, 
ignores important ways in which rewards ‘shape behavior, Blau's initial 


(1 


the criterion the organization rewards, In most schools, "good" © 


956) suggest that employees attempt to adjust their behavior to fit 


teacher behitor has several facets, some pedagogical, some custodial,, 
some admin strative, and some social. Administrators can “only use. 
rewards to /emphasize certain facets of good teacher behavior and thus * 


_ constrain) 


eachers when they exercise discretion over the distribution, 
and punishments, Two possible areas of such discretion are 


salary creases and the denial of tenure or contract: renewal. 


Powerful factors reduce administrative discretion. As school sys- 


tems haye ceased to expand, faculties’ have aged? 


become! 


and ‘teachers have : 
ess likely to switch school systems. Both factors ‘decrease the 
pool Q: new and/or young teachers about whom ceaure ,decisions must, be 
made. 
Ring 


Moreover, most probationary teachers are given ‘tenure. At 


even a probationary*teacher who had great difficulty in this 
regard was "worked with" until he could control his class. Moreover, 
he h d been given tenure before much improvement had been noted. One 
adm distrator’ explained that it was easier to work with teachers who 


| 
bas cally fit the mold the school desired than to fight with the 


te hers' organization over the tenure issue. Because of the decreas- . 


ing pool of probationary teachers and the tendency to give almost all 
pyobationary teachers tenure$” the number of teachers denied tenure is 
ite “smal1,14 Thus, while a mean of 12.1 teachers:per school have 

een granted tenure in the past five years, only an average of 1.2 have 
been denied tenure during that period. Even this smaki figure, which 
reached a nation of four in one school, should not: caus ‘a total dis- 
counting of the power of administration discretion in granting tenure . 
to indicate to vecciers what is desirable performance. In fact, when 


tenure denial is reserved for serious cases, its impact on the rest of 


q 


dep (1955) and Ridgeway’s subsequent review of related studies cia 


hool where substantial emphasis was put on maintaining classroom : 


yi # : : 18 : . i 


: _the faculty may be eeceieneend: In the intensive case study schools, 


“eeachevn: remembered these situations well and, importantly, were 


quite clear about the reasons for the termination, their- vnderkbasdtng 

“usually corresponding to the administration's reasons. Furthermore, 

‘the same purpose for control of teacher behavior is seryed by dismissals 

“i. & of teachers at other times, either before or after the tenure decision, | 

F alrhough the latter is quite rare, An average of 1.1 teachers per 

| school were asked to resign or dismissed aysang the five year ab 

aside from tenure denials. , ; TS ' 
Administrator discretion*in granting salary iokeawee: as in 
denying tenure, faces limiting factors. Collective bargaining has 

resulted An uniform salary schedules, almost always built around years 3 

of “experience and Level of training. 25 Any departure from the salary 

schedule is justified by the performance of extra duties, “‘Theoreti- 
cally, teachers could be rewarded for technical competence by salary 

increases, but teachers’ organizations are strongly opposed. Only one . 

. school in the sample awarded such a "merit increase" in the year»pre- 
ceding the collection of the data and then to only “one teacher. Some | 
dincrettonaty’ increases are given by assigning danecving teachers extra 
duties in return for which they receive increased salaries. For 
instance, at Ring School teachers who contributed their time to echoot 

. functions received these extra duties. This is a telling example of 
% the: use of administrative discretion to define and reward ' "good . 
teaching" and, thereby, control teacher behavior. On the average, less 
than one teacher, per school received a discretionary salary increase 
during the year preceding the data colléction, almost, alvays in return 
; for extra work. a a 
Administrative discretion in the is aa A svedinls and pun- 
ishments to teachers already hired will be operationalized to measure 
\ impact of tenure and contract renewal pecdaions and discretionary . 
salary increases on .teacher. autonomy. The measures used will be the 
proportion of the faculty granted tenure during the past five years, 
indicating the administration's opportunity to réward the desired per- 
formance, the proportion of the faculty ‘denied tenure, dismissed, or 
asked to resign during the last five years, indicating the extent to 


dooviasen in., the last year, canines the use of .discretion/in distri- 

buting monetary rewards to teachers. [In all three variables, the pro- 
’ portion will use the size of the: current faculty as the denominator. 

4 ’ Table 1 lists ‘the control‘struct res discussed in the preceding 
“séctions and thi variables through which these structures are opera~ , 

| » tionalized. _ Descriptive statistics 


the schook level are pens for 
here.) Mei 

ation and standardiza on scale | 
vo an exception, ss it via origina ly formed from indivi, wae . 

i i ome ‘data. ) Means of zero reflect the algorithm for principal componerit 


* . : ; ifnsert Table 
“these variables. (The rules ee 


analysis through which these variabJes were formed. : 
‘ . | There are few surprises~in thee : school-level summary statistics; 
Administrators. consider classroom ohacevetion moderately. important for 
-_— teacher Srdnotion decisions and ag method for improving educational 
_ practice at the school. "Standardized tests are administered to. 
students fairly frequently, although there is substantial variation. ; 
here, At all the schools, however, the Michigan Educational Assessment ° 
Program (MEAP) test. is given to seventh graders. Most schools use 
eT? PBOs in some courses but have not implemented other aspects of account~ © 
ability possible with PBOs. Woateniced teachers ate eyaluated much 
‘more frequently than tenured teachers, but the variation in the fre-_ 
quency of evaluation of tenured teachers is rather large given*the 
small size of the mean for this variable. Rules ‘are favored ‘slightly 
‘more than observation as a method to improve educational practice. On 
the average, over one-third. of the faculty has been granted tenure in 
the last five years. During: that same period, however, only an ‘average 
i -of seven percent of the faculty, was denied tentre, dismissed, or asked 


a 


*-* to resign, afthough given this small figure the variation from renee 
to ae is. substantial. Very few teachers receive discretionary 


salary increases, either with or without extra duties. 


Table 1:° Descriptive statistics at the school level for _ 
= control structure variables. Se ia : / 


. Meaning of Standard 
large values Mean - Deviation Number — 


a e ~ 
Classroom Observation : <f 
: Importance for promotion "important 4.51 1.01 i a7 
oe . Adequacy ' adequate 0.00 1.25 - 34 
‘ Method for improvement favored f 3.62 -60 , 34 . 
Standardized Testing Jn cr ae oe Sn ds a es i 
, Frequency, a ' frequent 4.48 2.78 ° 31 ae Bie 
‘ , : bus, op 
“Educational Accountability ° A 
. Performance-based objectives implemented 2.34 1.41" es 32 wie 
: : Evaluation ae . ‘ ty “S45. ‘ 
| ererustion P | : be 
x aes ~ 4 . Frequency/nontenured 
ee teachers. frequent 2.84 ~ 1.46. 31 : 
Frequency/tenuyed coakhers ' « frequent -50 -36 29 
‘Rules and Procedures . ; @ of ‘ oe . oi 
Number /classroom > many > hae 45 34 
Bs Number/coordination many » 1.53 ~ 59 ~ 34 
: Formaljzation-standardization high 0.00 £s32 . 243% 
t Method for improvement favored ry Sp7L -58 34 
, > Rewards and Punishments # ; 
Proportion granted tenure high 38 29 27 et 
ne Proportion denied tenure, 
dismissed, asked to resign high -07 -07 32 
Proportion given discretionary -d r ; 
: as _salary increases high -03 -09 33 
ue . Importance of merit at hiring important 0.00 1.44 ‘29. 
’ , . & \ 
ole 


- “ * This variable was collected at the teacher level. The descriptive 
"+ statistics for it are, therefore, not comparable to the statistics 
for the other variables in this table. 


Effects of Information Gathering Control Structures 


With these measures the fundamental proposition of this paper 
that the control system limits teacher autonomy can now be evaluated. 
The effects of information gathering control and the effects of direc- 
tive control will be examined in turn. 

(Insert Table 2 here.) ° 4 S 

Table 2 reports correlations between the nine measures of per- 
ceived autonomy and the indicators of the three types of information 


ig 


gathering control structures.~’ - In gerieral, significant correlations 


are scattered and weak. Perceived autonomy with respect to classroom 


' decisions is not associated with any of the three information gathering 


" structures; Although the relationship 4s weak, teachers see themselves 


as less autonomous in their 'non-class hours at schools where accounta- 
bility is more fully implemented, but’ more: autonomous at schools where 
the adetutveentee felt the opportunities for classroom observation 
were adequate. Otherwise, personal behavior decisions ake not affected 
by, observation, standardized testing, and the accountability movement. 
Coordination’ decisions are subject to somewhat stronger effects of 
these structures. Teachers feel slightly more aytonomous with. respect 
to these decisions at schools where the principal does nat favor the 
use of observation and subsequent consultation as a. means for improving 
the school but does assess the opportunities for obsatvation as ade- 
quate. They feel somewhat more autonomous at schools  ‘Vhere students 
take a fairly high number of standardized tests. 

In this ovéxall pattern of insubstantial effects of information 
gathering structures on autonony, perhaps the most puzeling aspect is 
the absence of any impact of classroom observation on classroom auton- 
omy. In observation, the administrator has a chance to gather informa- 
tion about teacher performance personally. ,If information gathering 
has an impact on perceptions of autonomy, personal observation might. 


—~ 


be expected to capture the effect best. The previous discussion ° 


_ suggested, however, that several factors, such as the physical isola- 


, tion of the classrooms, administrator belief that classroom observation 


‘is: not revealing, anudequate administrator expertise in academic areas, 


99 : ye 


Table 2; Correlations between nine measures of autonomy*** and infor- 
; mation ‘gathering control variables.’ 


Educational 
a 4 Account- 
Classroom Observation Testing ability 
Importance/ Method/ ; 
promotion Adequacy ‘improve. Frequency PBOs 
~ Classroom Autonomy . c 
. $ ~~ jer 
Summary scale -01 -.01 -02 -10 O77". 
Influence measure -.01 © 10 . -O2, «& 410 . 08, 
. be, 
Coordination Autonomy , 
Summary scale 15 -.23%' -18%* —.21%* 13 
Influence measure -06 -.01 05 -06 si? 
Outside speakers item -.0l -.05 -.12 -.06 04 
Parent conferences -.10 -.14% ~.04 -.09 -.01” 
item ~ ie 
Personal Behavior - ae : ba ok 
Autonomy + Z se 
‘Influence measure -.03 - -.04 042 OL 07: 
Lifestyle item -.13 -.07 -.10 -,02 05 
Nor-class hours item -05 -.20%% . .08 -.08 13% 
a : Descriptive Statistics bs “ r 
, 2. (teacher level) et s 
mean . * 4.57 .02 3.65 4.29 2.32 . 
standard deviation 92 L227 ST 2.52 1.33 
number 3 198 246 246 224 237 


A 


* significant at the .05 level 

*k significant at the .01 level 

*kkAL] autonomy measures are coded with, autonomy 
at low end of scale. 
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and teacher resistance, may weaken} the impact of observation on teacher © 
autonomy. The survey data allow the exploration\of some of these 
explanations. One explanation suggested that a nistrators who con- 
" sider classroom discipline and order to be very ortant would rely 
less on observation. The importance of classroom brder for the admin- 
istrator is operationalized by combining his sventies rating of. the 
importance of classroom order and its importance in comparison with °- 
other attributes of teaching. *° On: the: resulting three point scale, 
_the higher the code the more important classroom order is fo the 
administrator. The expectation is that the more important classroom 
order is to him, ~the less important observation will be rated for 
teacher ptomotion and as a method for improving educational practice 


at the school. Furthermore, assuming administrators who feel class- 


_ room order is very important have lower needs to observe teachers in 


the classroom, such feelings should also be associated with high ratings 

of the adequacy of the observation systen. Table 3.shows that one of 
(Insert Table 3 here.) 

these three expectations is.born out. At schools where an administra- 

tor feels classroom order is important, classroom observation is rated 

as fairly unimportant for teacher promotion decisions. The other two 

predictions are not born out. 

A second explanation for a diminished effect of classroom observa- 
tion on classroom autonomy perceptions is that where administrative 
expertise in academic areas is low, ratings of the importance and 
adequacy of such observation are low, because administrators are poorly 


“equipped to make sense of the classroom activities they observe. 


\ Administrative academic expertise is operationalized by a measure of 


the total academic teaching experience of all the school's administra- 
aves” Table 3 ‘shows that this measure of administrative academic 
expertise is rather strongly related to the principal's rating of tte 


importance of observation for improving educational practice at the 


school: the greater the expertise, the more the principal favors ob- 
servation. The other two predictions are not born out; indeed, the 
relationship between administrative academic expertise and the admini- | 
strator’s rating of the adequacy of the observation is substantially, 


Table 2: | Correlations between administrator ratings of the 
importance and adequacy of classroom observation and 

a ' administrator beliefg in the importance of classroom order, 
administrative academic expertise, and teacher ESLSCANEE 
to classroom observation. 


sf 
3 Administrator ratings about classroom tes 
observation: 
: Importance/  Method/Im-. , 
"Adequacy Promotion* provement 
. = goog Boo 
,Administrator belief in _— = 
importance of classroom .01 -. 24k - .03 
; order : x P 
_ Administrative academic -.10 -.03 2 i 40e* 
expertise ‘ “hig / 
: Teache resistance to 
observation. | ‘ 
Satisfaction with : i a: m | 
principal's: 
overall performance 14% pl7* : -08 
teacher evaluation -09 14 «13 
; handling of instructional , 1 
and pedagogical matters pe, “ae ‘ ae 
* significant at .05 level . 4" : 
** significant at .0l level 
. aie * 
a : 
» ‘sl 
; 74 
is | en as 
en” « 
oe «3 « o> 
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f or 
though not significantly, in the opposite direction from the: aredias 
tion. i ok me. 
~ ‘ The third explanation which can be evaluated with these date con~ 
cerns teacher resistance to observation. Where such xesistance is high, 
observation should be relatively ineffective and unimportant, Teacher 
. resistance is operationalized with three measures of teacher satisfac-. 
ae tion with the principal: overall satisfaction lwith the way-the princi- 
, ba pal does his job; satisfaction with: the daiaed in which the principal 
Ae th ' evaluates teachers; and satisfaction with the way the principal” deals 
with matters relating to instruction and pedagogy. ”° For all three - 
satisfaction measures, satisfied responses ae coded at the high ged of. 
a four point scale,” Table 3); shows that the effects of teacher resis- 
tance, measured by dissatisfaction with the principal, are weakly but 
; consistently related to administrator ratings of the importance and . Z 


adequacy of classroom observation. Three of the correlations are 


statistically dititheacte The consistency. of the direct ion’ ‘of these « i 
correlations, moreover, should: be emphasized. pln every case, the ~ 
correlations are in the predicted dfrection, . a ia 
Overall the results in Table 3' are suggestive rather than over—" 7 q 
‘whelmingly persuasive. In Seach of. the first two explanations, one ¥ 
fairly strong relationship is ac¢ompanied by two weaker ones. Inthe . 
| ; third explanation, the relationships are weak, but- there is a consistent 
y | pattern to their directions. This gives some support to She arguments ’ 
that administrator beliefs in the importance of .classroom-érder, aduin- * 
istrative academic expertise, ‘and teacher resistance to observation a | 
influence the importance and adequacy _administrators ascribe to the © 
classroom observation systems at their. schools. Insofar as these 


me eS ; (Y  ratingé of importance and adequacy are indicators of the extent of: use 
of observation at the school, a measurement issue, and insofar as 

er observation has an impact on teacher perceptions of autonomy, ‘an issue 
Hc So cinta a fas ovrommmn Of, Substance, the use of classroom observation should. have a-greater_ a SR 
constraining effect on teacher decision. making where the ‘pridetpal 
feels classroom order is not ‘naximally ‘important, where administrative 
ee gp. “x academic expertise-is high, and where teacher. resistange to observation 

is: low (contextual factors). 


ye 3p (Insert Table 4 here.) 
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. Table 4:.; Comparisons of correlations betveun classroom autonomy and 
} i 3 ae - classrogm observation at two levels of three obstacles, to 


: observation. 
/ Note: Comparisons which differ by .15 or more are boxed. 


E = .15 or greater difference’ in expected direction 
N =+.15 or greater difference not in expected direction 


\ ; Summary Scale Relative Influence’ 
i ‘ , . hee os Import/. Method/ Import/ Method/ 
74 , Range Ade- Promo- Im- . Ade- Promo- In- 

Sy We . of Ns quacy tion prove. gquacy tion prove. 


ia Im portance of 


: e : classroom order 


ar : - 139- 
a low 188 -.03 04 


- high (obstacle) 32 -.03 <-.08 H :| | 


22- 
Administrative academic 
expertise 


104- , 
low (obs tacle) 135 -00. 
high as a 


Teacher satisfaction with 
principal (resistance) 


Overall: 125. 


-.03 
low (obstacle)- 156 : 


high ~.02 
} Evaluation: 
low tohatécles 1 ane: 08 
157 
N 
high tg. [72094 +03 
4 : Instruction 141-" -.01 
low (obstacle) ‘* 173 -03 
ina ystininemanti high “ at: -i 03 i latin sactpemnstan bic 
A ’ ot significant at .05 leve¥ . ¢ 
** significant at .01 level. bn ey ‘ ; oy ier 
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Table 4 reports the ‘correlations between the three indicators of 
the use of classroom observation and two measures of classroom autonony a 
for ‘two levels of each of these three contextual factors.”° While some 
of the correlations are rather large, only a few of them reach statis- 
tical significance, due to the reduced number of cases in some of the 
as cells. The issue here, however, is the degree to which comparisons of 
be correlations for high and low levels of the contextual factors are in 
the predicted direction: in general, where the obstacle to observa-~ 
tion is low (i.e., classroom order is not very important to the admin- 
istrator; administrative academic expertise is. high; teacher resistance 
is low), a high level of shaeerevion should be more strongly ‘associated { 
-with a low level of reported teacher autonomy than where obstacles to 
observation are high. In other vords, observation should.have a 
. greater constraining effect on teachers where obstacles to ghstevacton 
are low than where they are high. Restricting attention‘to those 
pairs of correlations which differ substantially, defined as an abso~ | 
: lute difference of Pt. comparisons can be made in seventeen of thé 
thirty possible cells. In seyen of the seventeen comparisons, the . 
difference is in the éxpected direction. All ten cases where the con= 
parison is in the opposite direction from that expected, however, 
= involve the impact of teacher satisfaction on the correlations of oo 
classroom autonomy. In fact, in no cape is a substantial difference : 
of correlations for high and low ‘Tevels of satisfaction in the expected 
direction. How can one explain the unexpected but consistent findings ee 
that the constraint teachers feel in their classrooms due to observa- 
tion is less where obstacles to revealing observation are low than 
where they are high? One “explanation is that teachers at some school poe 
do not experience observation as constraining. Conditions which produce 
such teacher experiences are exploreg much’more care ully ina full 
discussion of Ring School in Leiter (1977). Suffice it to say have , ‘ 
that high teacher satisfaction with the principal may quite reasonably 
ee ~stand for] a largér Satisfaction with-school~goals- and: means s~ Tn thd 8 ett ne 
setting, teachers may welcome the principal aS a colleague whose observa- 


‘tfon and resultant SUEERSECOnE would be helpful, ‘not constraining.“ 
ee , ~~ - ¥ : pen eewerr igre 
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Effects of Directive Cantrol Structures 


While the impact of information gathering structures on teac 
reports of their autonomy is minimal, directive control structure may oe 
have a substantial impact. ,Table 5 ‘reports associations between he 
nine measures of teacher autonomy. and indicators for three directiv 
control structures, evaluation, rules and procedures, and the reward 
system. As in the case of information gathering structures, the 
‘ (Insert Table 5 here.) 
largest and most. frequent effects are on teacher reports of their 
autonomy in the coordination decision domain. Teachers feel less auton- 
omous in this area at schools where the frequency of evaluation of 
tenured deatheve te relatively high and. wheve there are comparably 
A many rules and procedures about coordination matters, but they feel ra 
slightly more autonomous where the rules are formalized and standard- 
ized. Teacher reports of autonomy with respect to scheduling confer- 
ences with parents are moderately associated with infrequent evaluation - 
of tenured teachers and weakly with the awarding of discretionary 
‘salary increases. Compared to their effetts on coordination autonomy, 
directive control\structures have fewer effects on teacher reports . a 
of classrooms and personal behavior autonomy. Teachers feel somewhat 
more influential in classroom decisions at schools where nontenured 
_ teachers are evaluated frequently. They report slightly more autonomy 
in these matters at schools where administrators rate merit as unimpor- 
tant in hiring new teachers and where ‘dismissals are infrequent. ~ ae = 
Finally, teachers say they feel more, autohomous with respect to their _ ‘ 
behavior in non-class hours at schools where- tenured teachers are 
aluted infrequently and where coordination rules are not emphasized. 
Lifestyle autonomy increases with the proportion dismissed. 
Overall, not only are there few stdtistically. significant effects 
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“of control on reported autonomy in Table "Sy but ‘several ‘significant 
effects are not in the predicted, that is the constraining direction. ; 
These include the effect of formalization and standardization on coor- . 
dination autonomy, the effect of discretionary salary increases on ee 
the parent conferences item, the effect of the evaluation of nontenured 


teachers on classroom ‘autonomy, the effect of deemphasizing merit it 


Say 8 5. 


Table 5: 


. Classroom Autonomy 


, Summary scale 
Influence measure 
\ 


Correlations between nine measures of autonomy *** and directive control variables. 


Evalu- ; ; 
ation Rules/ procedures __ Rewards/Punishments Directive Control Variables 


AB Cc D E F G H ae Letter Codes. 


— _ _ — — — net 


Evaluation 
-.17* .10  .12  .10 .10 = .13'..03 ° .16* .09 .15* A: - Frequency/nontenured 
-.17% -,03 03 -.00 07 vt 13 -.02 «06 -.02 y 04 teachers ; 
- Bs Frequency/tenured | 


Coordination Autonomy | . ; a: teachers 


Summary scale 
Influence measure 
Outside speakers 
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109 «268k -.01 2284-14 408 00.06.1002 re ce 
=.11-.06 -.03. .01 -.15* .05. .02 .09 .04 -.04 , Bules and Procedures 


tbe -.01 -.09 -.01 ..02 .01'=-.11 .01 -.02. .04 -.01° C: Number/classroom 
sheer Pee hee _ ° Dz Number/coordination : 
: 08 .25%* -.08 -.09 -.03 -.08 -.03° -.08 =-.13% -,05 E; Formalization-standard- , 
ences item : ; .% N 
ization © 
Personal Behavior Autonomy ; a: ee for si aa ae ‘ 
Influence measure +.02 .01 .05 .02 ..08 ..10 -.05 ..12 .03:° .00. Rewards and ae 
- Lifestyle item ~ 01 -.10 -.01 -.03 -.04 -.03 -.08 -.13% .00 <-.11 ; 3 
Non-class hours -.07 .17* .04 .13* .08 .Pl .02 .03 -.01 .12 G: Proportion grancea : 
item ; : ‘ ae tenure 
te . 4 Hy Proportion iw tenure, ¥ 
Descriptive Statistics (teacher level) ; dismissed, or ‘asked to 
: ign 
mean . 2.77. .49 1.18 1.59 0.00 3.66 .35 .03 .03 -.03 BEES 
standard dev, «1.45.34 -.46 531432 61.26.0410 1,39. TH PeOportion given discre: 
number: 227 211 246 «6246 «6243.» 246) «6200 236241214 Ts taporkanke of marie xe 
hg ‘ hiring 
i * significant at the .05 level = : J : 
*k significant at the .01 level x. 2 
*kkA11 autonomy measures are coded with autonony 
' at low’end of scale. 
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A 
hiring on classroom autSnony, and the effect of dismissals on lifestyle 
autonomy. . 

The absence of certain relationships among these significant find- 
ngs is notable. First, one would have expected that rules and proce- 
res about classroom and pedagogical matters would have an impact on. ; =P 
cHer reports of their autonomy in the classroom. Many of the explan-. 

for the weakhess of personal observation as a contr6i, methSd do’ aa 2 
ot pa to the regulation of classroom activities by this impersonal an 
means, Administrators can have Xn impact on classroom order, ‘by rules. 
A Ring School Tule that studeats who arrive late to any : class must 
stand for the entire period is a good example. While administrators , 
weak in academic training or teaching might he hegitant to issue direc- 
tives\to teachers about curriculum,:. many districts create curriculum 
' guidelines -and directives at the central office level wher tect 
matter experts’ are employed or consulted. Rulés an ‘procedures, often ‘a 
formalized in bulletins and teachers’ manuals, enter the phySically : 
isolated classroom very unobtrusively, in contrast to the administrator 
whose entrance is instantly noticed. Finally, teachers are likely » a 
to resist rules less than personal observation, because curricular 
rules are often created by experts, because rules do not carry the 
threat of administrative discretion or discrimination, and because . 5 
rules do not flaunt status differences. Why do rules about chassrcom 
matters not have an impact | on teacher reports of | classroom autonomy? © 
One contributing factor may be the generally lower level of rules and 
procedures in the classroom and ‘pedagogical domain than in the coordin- 
ation deeaia, as reflected in their - ‘means. A second possibility is 
that teachers feel ‘more’ secure in deviating from directives in class- _ 
room matters than in school-wide matters, because their activities in’ 
the claseroon are largély invisible, espectally- since information ; 

"gathering ¢ techniques face’ such" Mid alana 
regularly interpret directives, such as those carried by rules, as con- : 
straints-on their behavior. This explanation, which speaks to the 
generally weak associations between ‘methods of control and ‘reports of 
autonomy and is similar to the explanation for the unexpected effects 
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eos . -of observation on autonony. | : 


s . *% The other relationships which are notable for their weakness or 
| absenge are those between ‘various aspects of the rewards system and ~ 
teacher reports of autonomy. If schools operated as do many other 
organizations, ‘one might.have expected rewards:to shapé behavior 
_ powerfully. Of course, this might be the case, but the impact may be 
P ‘so subtle that teachers are not aware of the constraints carried. by 
the reward system at their schools. Although, these data provide no way 
. to explore” this explanation, the intensive study data suggest that 
teachers are conscious of the role discretionary salary increases and 
tenure denials. and dismissals play in directing tfeir behavior. A 
more likely explanation.is that school dministrators are in a much 
poorer position to exercise discretion granting rewards than are 
managers dn other’ organizations. “Tenure is granted to an extremely 
large proportion of the teachers who become eligible; very few teachers 
are denied’ tenure, dismissed, or asked to resign (although the number - 
of teachers who are subtly encouraged to leave is unknow); and discre- 
Conary salary increases are given to only a small number of teachers. 
An important part of the reason for the absence of discretion in 
these areas is the powerful role teachers’ organizations have played in 
regulating salary and in contesting any arbitrary disciplinary prac- 
tices. Indeed, a Guttman scale created to measure the extent of union 
, Strength in a school correlated significantly with two of the three 
indicators of administrative discretion in the giving of rewards, o2L 
‘with the proportion granted tenure and -.20 with the proportion denied 
tenure, dismissed, or asked to resigns? The éotrelation with the 
. proportion granted discretionary salary increases is statistically , 
__Ansignificant at >.09, but it is in the predicted direction, 0 
Both the significant effects of rules on coordination autonomy and 
the mixed effects of evaluation on several of the autonomy measures 
bear further comment. Most interesting with respect to the impact of. 
rules is that the number of rules constrains but the extent of their 
formalization and standardization enhances autonomy, While he forner 
finding is consistent with the expectation ‘that control over teachers 
Places limits on the exercise of autonomy, the latter finding, while 


a ’ ‘ 


‘weak, suggests a special property of a control system which is public 


(formalized) and consistently applied (standardized). “ Teachers may 
feel that such control can more easily be adjusted to and less easily 
used against them. Rules which are written down allow those who are | 
asked to conform to come to firmer conclusions, even by conferring 
with colleagues, about what is expected of them, This is less true of 


'. verbally transmitted rulds which may have been told differently to 


different people. Moreover, cohtrol through rules which are standard- 

ized does not a®low administrators to discriminate among teachers in 
enforcement. At Village School teachers suffered the anxiety born of 

what they felt was control by rules which were neither clear in their ie * 
expectations nor applied equally to all. Moreover, certainty about 


rules and procedures may help teachers themselves. use “those rules ‘and 
‘ procedures:to have a greater impact on the school. In this respect, 


the relationship of this variable to coordination autonomy is note- , 
worthy. This interpretation is similar to that of Moeller (1964) and 
Moeller and Charters (1966) in explaining their finding that teachers 
report a greater sense of power over school-wide matters where : 
bureaucratic structures are more elaborated. 

The other group of findings in Table 5 which should be -further 


. explored is the inconsistent impact of evaluation on teacher reports 


of autonomy. In general, frequent evaluation of nontenured teachers is 
moderately associated with reports of autonony yin classroom matters, 


_ but frequent evaluation of tenured teachers is associated with reports 


of constraint in the coordination and pecacnal ‘behatedor domains. The 
two’ questions which atise are ‘why ace the directions of the. impact of 


; evaluation different’ and “why are the “domains in which the impact is 


felt different for the. evaluation of nontenured and -tenured teachers? 


“Both questions: ‘require ‘an- explanation-of the unexpected Positive como, 


tribution to. classroom autonomy EEPOETE of” frequent evaluation of non-, 

tenured teachers. ‘ : ok ‘ : _ 
. One possible explanatign is that, administrative resources for * a 
evaluation are a fixed quantity at a school; therefore, the more fre- ra 
quently nontenured teachers are evaluated, the less—frequently a a, 


tenured teachers are evaluated. Since ninety~seven percent of the oe 


Q 


- | tenured teachers at their schools would mean the infrequent evaluation 
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teachers in the survey are tenured, the frequent evaluation of non- 


of respondents at those schools and hence increased autonomy. This 
explanation cannot be relied on entirely because the correlation 
between the frequency of evaluation of tenured and nontenured teachers 
is +.21, suggesting that administrative resources for the eyaluation * 
of these two types of teachers are not regularly traded off against 


one another. ' “ \ 
Another explanation iiss by the purpose to which evalua- 
tion of nontenured teachers was put at Ring School. At this school the 
importance of such evaluation was stressed over evaluation of tenured 
teachers. It served, according to administrators, to clarify and . 
emphasize administrative expectations for teacher classroom behavior 


. for those teachers who would not know on the bgsis of experience what 


these expectations were. By quickly forming the classroom behavior of 
these new teachers to a standard set of expectations, the continuity 


‘of a school-wide style, tone, and practice could be assured. = Tenured 


teachers, previously socialized to this set of administrative expecta- 
tions, could see that the administration continued to support their own 
classroom behavior. More generally, the evaluation of. nontenured 
teachers, always more frequent than that of tenured teachers, is a eran oN 
good indicator of administrative expectations for tenured teachers. 
The more frequently nontenured teachers are evaluated, the firmer that 
set of expectations becomes for the entire faculty. * The survey data 


support the plausibility of this explanation. The number of admini- 


‘strators at a school including principal, assistant principals, depart- 


ment heads, counselors, and unit heads, in positively correlated with 
the frequency of evaluations of nontenured faculty (.22) but negatively 


.with the frequency of evaluation of tenured faculty (~.21). Similarly 
~~the flatness-of the hierarchy is~-associated positively (.21) with the" 


frequency of evaluation of nontenured faculty and negatively (-.21) 

with the frequency of evaluation of tenured faculty. These statistics 
indicate that increases in administrative resources, especially those” ~ 
lowest in the Hierarchy and’therefore in position for personal super- 
vision, are applied primarily to the evaluation of nontenured teachers. 
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Implicit in this explanation is a meaning for individual autonomy 
different from the residual control over decisions left to the indivi- 
dual after other actors have taken part of the control for themselves. 
Instead, individual autonomy is seen as being furthered by subtle but™. 
substantial administrative or organizational control through the set- 
sf : . * ting and reinfor¢ing of expectations. _ . 


- The constraining effect of the eoabineten of tenured teachers on “ 


; Fa} reports of coordination and personal behavior autonomy must still be 
explained. Since\the association of such evaluation with the coordina- 
tion summary scale is the strongest of these constraining effects and 
indeed is the largest correlation in Table 5,. the explanation will 
concentrate on this relationship. The problem to explain is why the ofa. 


» 


constraint is on coordination autonomy instead of on classroom aabeorer: 
‘Evaluation of individual teachers usually speaks to their job perfor-: 
mance, largely a classroom matter. The earlier discussion of evalua- 
tion at Ring School pointed out, however, that teacher adherence to 
administrative grsectsridas about classroom behavior is the burden 
of the evaluation of nontenured teachers. Once a teacher has tenure, 
his.or her basic agreement.with and fulfillment of these expéctations 
is assumed; In explaining the effects of the evaluation of tenured a 
teachers, then, a different goal may be expected. This goal is 
suggested by the tae association of the frequency of evalua- 
tion of tenured teachers\ and the coordination summary scale where 
actors in the school's environment are satisfied and non-intrusive as 
opposed to where these actors are dissatisfied and intrusive. Divid- 
ing a scale for environmental satisfaction”> and the number of coumun~ 
ity actors who have tried to influence school decisions in the last two 
° years at their respective medians, the correlation is substantially 


the correlation when this pressure is low. For the satisfaction * 
scale, the two correlations are .46 and .17, respectively; for the 
number of actors attempting influence, .45 and .16. This suggests that. 
evaluation of tenured teachers. may have a different content where 
environmental pressure is high than where it is low. Specifically, 
where pressure is high, evaluation may be an attempt by adataterraters: 
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to convey community wishes to teachers.2° This explanation is consis- 
tent with the specific autonomy domain where constraint is; most greatly 
experienced, the*coordination domain. While community actors may be 
dissatisfied with specific teachers" classroom performance and convey 
these dissatisfactions to sdnintecnatore, the more general community 


, dissetisfaction measured by the environmental pressure scale (see r 


endnote 24) is likely to bé with school-wide or coordination matters, 
such as waste, student achievement, outside speakers, and the like. 
Administrators may respond by changing the content of evaluation to 
emphasize the community's agenda. 


Discussion 


. The analysis of survey data in this paper has examined the 
relationships between various components of organizational control 


~ 


ae 


individual reports of autonomy. h information gathering and direc— - 


tive control were examined. The general expectation was that more 
elaborate control ‘structures would be associated with decreased levels 
of. individual reported autonomy. This expectation was not widely sup- 
ported by the data analysis. First, neither type of control was regu- 
larly associated at statistically significant levels with reports of 
autonony. Particularly notable were the lack of effects of control on 
classroom and pedagogical decisions and the minimal effects of personal 


. classroom observation and discretionary rewards and punishments on 
individual autonomy reports. The absences of the expected zero-order 


relationships in these areas are connected. Classroom observation is 
potentially a strong constraint on classroom autonomy, but the data 
suggest that administrator interest in ‘discipline rather than pedagogy, 


low levels of administrative academic expertise, and teacher resistance 
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‘to observation substantially restrict the impact observation might have 


on teacher autonomy in the classroom. 5 a 
. Not. only are the expected constraining effects of control struc~.. 


, tures largely absent in these data, but @ substantial proportion of 


the significant relationships. between control structures and autonongy 
reports suggest that control has some enhancing effects on autonony as 
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well. This was most clear in the cases of the formalization and 
standardization of rules and procedures and of the evaluation of non .. 
tenured teachers. Explanations for these unexpected findings rested on 
the role of organizational structures in facilitating teacher influence 
attempts and on the role of adeiniscrative ,expectations in facilitating 
individual professional practice. . 

These findings suggest two different paths along which to continue 
this inquiry into the relationship between ‘orgadization control and 
individtal autonomy. The data do not allow one to treat the relation- 
Ship as a simple inverse one.- Instead, on the other hdnd, one may 
search for the factors which reduce the constraining effect of control 
on autonomy. This was the approach taken here in exploring the. rela- 
tionship between observation and classroom autonomy. Other factors 
which might be examined include the power of teacher erganizations, | 
reductions in administrative resources, and demands by the environment , 
which redirect resources which might be applied to control of teachers. 
Alternately, one may take the relationship between the autonomy teachers 
perceive themselves as exercising and the autonomy they actually a” 
cise as problematic. Such a stance raises serious questions for any 
attempt to measure actual autonomy by self-reports. What would be.a 
methodological problen, however, becomes a substantive focus if differ- 
ences between behavior and perceptions in this area are taken as inter- 
esting. 

The Weberian vehinestina on organizations, on which the basic prop~ = 
osition of this chapter was based, is fundamentally uninterested in 4 
the individual's perception or experience of an organization role. 

Organizational structures’interrelate these roles; the control structure 
' constrains individual behavior to the roles well enough to assure effi- 
<oumumaghency, While this perspective may explain organizational efficiency, . Se 
it is too mechanical to explain individual experiences in organizations. 
Rational structuring does not in itself account for these experiences. 
In admitting that. the experience of autonomy is a function of factors Beas 
beyond the imposition ‘of control, the argument must no longer: rely only 
on the Weberian view of organizations. 
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In an alternate perspective, the construction of organizational Be . 
goals and structures is quite problematic. Indeed, organizational 
members are among the shapers of goals and structures, their perceptions 
of autonomy are in part a function of their own goals, actions, and 
relationships with others in and out of the organization. With this 
perspective, one could explore the relationship between control imposed 
on teachers and the autonomy they perceive themselves as exercising, - ane 
rather than assuming perceived autonomy to be the simple consequéace 
of control. By explicitly taking the formation of those perceptions 
ac| problematic, new explanations may be generated. These new explana- ; 
tions may be able to accomodate the surprising findings of this paper 
at the same time that they paint a more accurate picture of the ways 
in which teachers actually experience control in their schools. 
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"Endnotes 
1. Porter, Lawler, and Hackman pose several questions about this. 
general four step process of control. They suggest determinants 
of successful control.. Three of these questions are quite relevant | 
to the study of control and autonomy -in schools: (1) How explicit are’ 
the standards? (2) What activities or behaviours are monitored 

) What methods are used to shape performance to the standards? 
ese will be addressed in the discussion that follows. ; 


2. Crozier, study ing French society, argued that face-to-face inter- 
actions between status unequals: are always confrontations involving 

such great tension as to be avoided at all costs. In Ameridan society 
it would be more. appropriate to. treat the level: of tension as a varia- ' 
ble 7 be explained. - 


3. An tnteresting parallel study could examine sources of variation 


within schools in the effects of control on autonomy. The exercise 


of administrative discretion would be a key variable. In this study 


-administrators will be compared for differences in the discretionary: 


power they poasess overall. In the parallel study the differential 
application of discretion in dealings with. different teachers in the 


.same school would be the issue. 


a 


4, The administrator questionnaire data show that. principals value 
the maintenance of ‘order in the classroom very highly. Twenty-five 
of thirty-three principals said that it wag very important to then 
for teachers at their schools to maintain "an orderly, disciplined 
classroom," and all thirty-three principals said that this aspect of 


teacher performance was at least somewhat important to them. No other 


aspect of teacher performance listed in the questionnaire was "very 
important" to this many. principals. Individualizing instruction was 


‘next most frequently given as very important with eighteen of thirty~-_ 


three principals electing this response. These results suggest the 
inference that teacher observation is not widely relied upon for 
gathering information about teacher Performances ; 


5.- Of the sixty-one sdainteeracore in the survey, eas percent 
have taught physical education, thirty-three percent a subject in the 
humanities, thirty-five percent a subject in the sciences, and forty- 
eight percent a subject in the social studies. Administrators are 
most likely, ‘therefore, to believe they can learn through observation 
about the subject matter competence of seers studies teachers. 


6. Thompson (1967) suggests that renee often try to buffer workers 


“from control. In particular, guilds, craft unions, and professional 
_associations attempt to restrict monitoring to "the results, not 


the methods, of performance” (page\113). Teacher organization efforts . 
to discourage classroom observation can be seen in this light as 


‘resistance to monitoring teaching methods. * 
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7. To create this scale, a principal component analysis’ was performed - 
on two items. The isens which loaded equally on the scale, are: 


i have as much chance as I need to observe the teachers ‘here. 
‘The system.we have here lets me get a pretty. good picture of a teacher’ s 


work by Observing him/her at work 


This scale accounts for sini aici as paecant of the common variance 
among the items. . : 
8. It initially seemed possible to separate need for and availability 
of observation in the adequacy scale by treating the other two indica-\ 
tors of classroom observation as measures of need for observation.. The . 
resultant avaflability scale did not, however, relate in meaningful 
ways to other variables. This éffort WAS ». therefore, given up. ; 

Le 
9, An emphasis on standardized testing also makes clear to teachgrs 


that administrators value a particular type ofgteacher performanc¢, | 


that which generates measurable achievement in students. Where testing 
is emphasized, some teachers may "teach for the test." Their pedagogi- 


cal choices would, thus, have been shaped by the teating program, a form 


of directive control, Administrators would, ironically, be shaping 
teaching without perhaps knowing themselves how to. get seman to per- 
form well on the tests. 


10. In the order in which they constitute ane scale,. the eoapanent itens 
are: ; 


PBOs are used in some, but not “all courses. 


PBOs are used in writing curricula. 


Examinations for students are written in terms of PBOs. ©. - 

PBOs are used in all courses. | | ee ; 
Student progress with respect to PBOs is used in evaluating teachers. 
The scale, therefore, has six possible levels. The percentages of the 


. schools at each level of the. scale are: (1) thirty-four percent 


(2) twenty-eight percent (3) nineteen percent (4) thirteen perceat 
(5) zero percent (6) six percerit. 


( 


ll. This scale was formed by principal coupsekak snalyeis. The consti- 
tuent items and/ their loadings are: 


Following rul s and PrOgRduars is stressed for teachers at this aehoot 
(.45). ; 


The teacheys' contract or the handbook or idk abby is often referred to 
in decidipfg what a teacher should do at ‘this school (.56). 


Most rujfes and precedes for teachers are not written down in the con~ . 
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This scale accounts for absue thirty-five percent of she common variance m 
among the constituent items. 


‘. 


? 


12. These were combined into a single scale be principal component 
analysis. The~scale explains about forty-two percent of the variance | 
among the items. ‘The loadings of the individual items on the scale 4 
’ are high grades (.46), graduate education (.34), high test scores (.41), 
apesAa Lene ton (.50), ans teaching experience (250). 


4 

13, State-wide ‘teacher date reveal that the median age of teachers has 
renained essentially constant over the recent past (1969-70: 33,27,- 
1974-75: 33.23), but that the youngest quartile has aged 1.08 years to 
cals 28 and the oldest quartle has decreased by 1. 47 years to 45.01. The 
aging of ‘the teacher population is, thus, ‘Restricted to younger i‘ 
teachers (Michigan Education Association, 1975). : 
14. The proportion of nontenured teachers. in the sampling area can be 
estimated from the MEAP data at about five percent. This estimate 
‘. depends on the assumptions that the distribution of years of eacbasee 

experience (mean =.’8.43, standard deviation = 3.03) is normal, 
although, in fact, it is slightly skewed’ with a median of 7.80 years, 
and that tenure is given universally after 2.37 years of experience, a 
figure chosen because it is two.standard deviations frouréhe mean, 
_. although’ the actual practice which varies from district to district . 
' is to’decide on tenure after either two or three years. Five percent 
probably slightly underestimates the .true proportion because the esti- 
mation procedure does not take account of teachers who ‘have moved to. 
a new distritt recently while having more than enough’ ‘experience to. 


have been granted tenure had they begun earlier in their current 
districts. 


15, One female.teacher claimed that before teachers were érpuntved) 
females regularly were awarded smaller salaries than males on the | 


assumption that men had to. support deat numbers of rece’ with their 
salaries. . 


16. suctatacretionary. statiy increases were given at only five 
schools. 


\ 
2 \ 


‘17. In Tables 2 and 5 the descriptive statistics for the control . 
structure variables are computed across teaqters, because associations, 
reported in these tables are at the individual level. This weights 
the school va]ues on these structural variables by the response rate 
at each schogl and by the number of teachers sampled.at each school. 
' The responsd: rate is the greater source of variation in number of 
respondents at each school. 
18. The /six witches. where the administrator rated classrooa order as i * 
both very important and the most important were coded 3. The seven 
schools where the administrator rated classroom order as neither very 
' important nor, the most important were coded 1. The eighteen schools, 
ayes the administrator ‘rated classroom order as either very orere tet - 
ia a most important but not both were coded 2, 


a 


. experience in each of the humani 


.23.- This scale has a coetitetent of reproducibility of 94." 


rounding error. . ; ; 
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19. Administrative academic expertise is operationized by first — 
taking the number of administrators at the school who have teaching 

es, the social studies, and the phy- 
sical or biological sciences; then, dividing each number by the aumber 
of administrators at the school in order to standardize for variation. 
in the size of the administration; and finally adding the three’ numbers 
together. This variable ranges from 0.00 to 2. ak hae @ mean of 1.13 © 


_° and a standard deviation of .63. 


20. Unlike many measures in this ) chapter y these three are at ‘the Bons 
eescher level. x Rag 


21; ‘This table, ignores coordination and sexsunatt behavior issues, 


first, in order t0 restrict the number of comparisons to be made and, 


second, becuase one would expect observation to shave its key effects 
on classroom and pedagogy decisions. d . 


22. ‘Table 4, examines the effect on autonomy af the ‘interaction = 
between observatton and the contextual factors. The interaction. 


effects could have been computed after the direct effects of observation nt 


and the contextual factors had been statistically taken into account. 
This probably would have reduced the size of the interaction effects. 
In Table _ .the direct effects are not computed because the expected 
effects were the interactions. “Large main effects-were not expected 
in the context of expectations derived from the basic proposition that 
ser is determined by the level of control. Thus, computing the © 
interac e es after the main effects had been taken account: of 


would have'led to the. underestimation of the interaction effects. 
Ironically, in explaining the unexpected differences in Table 4, 


“a direct effect of satisfaction on perceptions of autonomy has been 
" suggested. 


This represents, however, a large theoretical departure 


« 


that ‘4s fully explored in Leiter (1977). - ~ 
The 
component items in the order in which they are combined to build ene. 
scale are: 


A teacher. “who refuses to pay dues to the teachers’ oie caine is 
discharged from the staff. 


A grievatce by an individual teacher is aatéied by compulsory ‘arbitra- 
tion of a neutral party if it is not settled by other steps. 


Teachers are assured by contract of representation on the district" 8 


-curriculum “committee. 
. The scale values and the~- eceuitioin of the schools at each value are: 


(1) forty-two pe cent: (2) twenty-four percent (3) twenty-one percent 
(4) twelve perceflt. The Rerat is ninety-nine percent because of 


24. This explanation bears a striking resemblance to functionalist 
interpretations of the role of punishment of deviants in reinforcing 
norms sr ‘the collectivity. © . 
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25. Principal component analysis was used to combine aspects of com-- 
munity satisfaction with the schools into a single scale. The aspects 
and their loadings on the scale are: 


Parents of students here would like see pies changes made in 
this school (-.24). a. 


Teachers and parents ‘do not get along well here (-.27). 
The parents here are wail organized to ‘present their wishes re 20). 


The parents and I generally see eye-to-eye on issues see their 
ciaginachay s education (.27). 


In this community there is considerable mistrust of schools (-.30). 


There is pressure in this community for a return to m paaice in the. 
schools (.01). 


fd la in this community are very receptive to new ideas in education , 


G. 


People ih this community are arnets that their schools are inefficient 
(-.34). * 


People in this community provide peuenous support for their schools 
(.26). ® 


People in this community generally believe teachers hold che same 
values they do. (.33). 


People in this-community support the amount ‘of innovative educational 
techniques we are-using here (.28). 


The parents of students here are quite satisfied with the school (.34). 

The community is divided in its attitude towards the school (-.30). 

‘Members of the school board generally agree on important matters (.23).° 
The cell eaipet from ‘these items and loadings explains about forty- aoe 


One perce f the common variance among the items. High values on 
‘this scale indicate a satisfied, supportive, unified, and. organized 4 
community, receptive to inpovation. we 


26. This is not to say that environmental pressure causes an increase 
in the frequency of evaluation nor that ‘such pressure itself causes 
reports of constraint. The data do not bear these claims out. 


ha 
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